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STATEMENT OF POLICY 
Adopted by 


The Executive Committee 


New England Association of Social Studies Teachers 
December 27, 1949 
Harvard University Club, Boston 


It is the policy of the New England Association of Social Studies Teach- 
ers to encourage the faculties in the Social Sciences of the New England Uni- 
versities and Colleges to participate in its activities. We welcome such pro- 
fessors as members and as leaders in our organization. Each program of 
the Association shall have a session on the university and college level, in ad- 
dition to other section meetings and the general session, planning of which 
shall be the especial responsibility of a sub-division of the program commit- 
tee. The Vice-President of the Association and the Membership Committee 
are instructed to inform the social scientists of New England Universities 
and Colleges of this policy, invite them to join the Association and participate 
in its programs and other activities. 

WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT, President, 
Boston University. 
CHESTER MCARTHUR DESTLER, Vice-President, 


Chairman, Membership Committee 
Connecticut College, New London. 


New England Association of Social Studies Teachers 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to Mr. Richard T. Flood, Noble and Greenough School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts. 
Make checks payable to Mr. Richard T. Flood, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Please find enclosed one dollar ($1) for membership in the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers. 
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FALL MEETING AT BOSTON 


Secondary Section WENDELL F. SMITH 


The secondary section of the fall meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Sovial Studies Teachers was held Saturday morning, Dec. 3, 1949 in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. This group had representatives from 
Junior and Senior High Schools, private schools and colleges from every 
state in New England except Vermont. 

Miss Dorothy M. Anderson, Head of the Social Studies Department at 
Belmont High School, presided. Mr. William R. Frye, assistant to the For- 
eign Editor of the Christian Science Monitor was the speaker, on the topic 
“Pattern Behind the Headlines.” 

Mr. Frye described how—on an evening in December, 1945, in the city 
of Berlin he had been traveling in his jeep at curfew time in the French sector. 
The streets were filled with rubble and shell craters, that required detour after 
detour in order for him to reach his objective. Hopelessly lost and looking 
down the street at some distance away Mr. Frye saw a fickering fire. As he 
approached the fire a soldier, wearing a Russian uniform, came forward and 
pointed his gun at him. Using a few German words and gestures and point- 
ing to the American flag on the jeep the correspondent was able to inform the 
Russians, that he was an American, was lost and wished to go to the Reichstag 
building. The Russian officer in charge gave a command, the jeep was filled 
with Russians and they told Mr. Frye in which direction to drive. When he 
saw the Reichstag building, he stopped and the Russians jumped off the jeep, 
fell into formation and marched back to their fire, with much shouting and 
arm waving. That was the Russia of 1945. 

Mr. Frye called our relations with Russia at that time and during the war 
a war marriage. It wasn’t until the coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia that our 
cordial attitude of December 1945 with the Russians was changed. That. 
event was spoken of as a “diplomatic Dunkirk.” Then a series of events oc- 
curred in rapid succession, starting with Churchill’s speech at Fulton, Mis- 
souri, where he conceived the idea of the “Iron Curtain.” Finally four acts on 
the part of the United States and other nations stated our preparations for 
combating the red menace, the Truman plan, the Marshall plan, the Atlantic 
Pact and now we are planning to arm Europe against Russia. 

With a second story Mr. Frye illustrated the task that lies ahead. Two 
officers wanted to fight a duel and went to General MacArthur for permission. 
He thought a moment and said that they could fight if they would follow his. 
rules. The two officers agreed. They were told to take their pistols, hold 
them at arms length from each other and pointed at the other’s heart. Mr. 
Frye said that our task, from now on, is to convince Russia that we have a 
pistol pointed aguinst her heart. 

The atomic bomb, which we depended upon for so much security, is no 
longer that pistol. The super-bomb, which we are supposed to have, such as 
the atomie hydrogen bomb, is probably fantastic. Rockets and long range 
bombs are considered, as yet, to be unsatisfactory. 

What is needed, said Mr. Frye, is to look elsewhere for a pistol to point. 
at the heart of Russia. The United States now has a foothold on Europe, 
where the army is very important. If we should loose that foothold and be 
driven off the continent, the chances of our ever getting another foothold 
would be almost impossible. Montgomery said recently in New York that if 
the West was overrun that would be the end of civilization. That must not 
happen. The West must be protected from invasion. 
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The news of today falls into a distinct pattern. The Kremlin is taking 
Tito seriously or we would not have heard of the recent condemnation pro. 
ceedings by the Commintern. 

Mr. Frye then told of the result of recent poll-takers on subjects of cur. 
rent interest. They have found that 30% of the people consulted are unaware 
of our foreign policy at all, that 45% know very little about it and only 25+, 
are able to answer very simple questions about it. The pupils are not able to 
fit the news into an overall plan. They need guidance so that they can see 
such a plan. Recommendations were made by Mr. Frye to read recent articles 
in the New York Times and the Monitor, dealing with our relations with Rus. 
sia. There are three prominent radio programs worth of one’s listening, one 
by Edward R. Morrow, another by Eric Severide, and “You Can’t Loose,” 

Mr. Frye concluded with the famous remark made by General Bradley, 
when he was asked what weapons he thought would be used in the Third 
World War. He said that he did not know, but he knew what would be used 
in the Fourth World War. They would be rocks. 


Elementary Section DorotHy STEWARt 


The elementary section of the New England Division of National Social 
Studies Council held its meeting at the School of Education, Boston University, 
at 10 o’clock on December 3, 1949. 

The program, under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy Stewart, Consultant in 
Elementary Education, Newton Public Schools, took the form of a panel dis- 
cussion on “How to Teach Social Studles More Effectively.” After a brief in- 
troduction of the panel members to the group, Mrs. Elsa Ferguson, teacher in 
the Stephen Palmer School, Needham, Mass., spoke of her work at a second 
grade level. She emphasized the importance of planning and sharing together. 
She pointed out that first-hand experiences such as trips, experiments and 
observations are most valuable but that if actual experiences are not pos- 
sible, many materials are now available to substitute or supplement class 
work. Activities on an upper grade level were then discussed by Miss Alena 
Wilson, a teacher of the fourth grade at the Runkle School, Brookline, Mass., 
who presented her group’s study of the solar system and told of a trip to the 
Harvard Observatory. She also showed a picture of a child’s concept of a ship 
before and after seeing one and stressed the importance of making it pos- 
sible for the child to actually see the objects that he is studying about. She 
concluded her talk by pointing out the need for using not only visual materials 
connected with the units but employing every available aid at hand. 

Miss Catherine Fitzgerald, principal of the Lawrence and Hardy School, 
Waltham, Mass., spoke of her work as chairman of a committee appointed to 
study and revise the Social Studies curriculum in her system. She explained 
briefly how the problem was approached and of the changes made at each 
grade level. In conclusion, she told of the materials and books that had been 
made available to the teachers for the new work. Miss Mildred March, princi- 
pal of the Ward School, Newton, Mass., considered the topic from a child 
growth and development viewpoint, stressing the need for democratic pratti- 
ces and more pupil-teacher planning. Miss March felt that all must be con- 
cerned with the effect of the program on the child and his reaction to it 
Miss Graves, consultant for Rand McNally Company, discussed four points in 
the few minutes that she spoke. Her first point was that social studies is 4 
study of people. Secondly, that we must personalize learning. Thirdly, that 
we must teach a one-world understanding. Lastly, Miss Graves emphasized 
the need for teaching correct attitudes toward people. 


Fourteen book companies exhibited materials in the social studies field 
on an elementary level. Representatives were present to explain the use of 
the materials and books to the members. 

At the close of the meeting a vote was taken and an almost unanimous ap- 
proval indicated a desire to form an elementary group of the New England 
Division of Social Studies. 

Almost unanimous also was the show of hands indicating that people 
would attend a social studies meeting at the Harvard-Teachers Association if 
such a one Was prepared. 


General Session DoroTHY ANDERSON 


For the General Session, Dr. Sidney Bradshaw Fay, professor emeritus 
of history at Harvard University, selected as his subject, “The Welfare State, 
Past and Present.” Members of the Association welcomed him not only as 
cne of its most distinguished past presidents, but also as one whose scholarly 
approach and thorough historical study of the problem made him able to 
contribute generously to a larger understanding of the issues involved. 

By calling attention to the recent defeat of labor and the welfare state in 
New Zealand, the unpredictable state of affairs in Australia, the Lehman vic- 
tory in New York, and the many current statements by prominent Americans 
for and against an extension of social security legislation in the United 
States, Dr. Fay gave evidence to show the timeliness of the discussion. For 
historical background, he reviewed at considerable length, the details of Bis- 
marck’s experiment begun about seventy years ago in Germany. He identi- 
fied two types of motivation: (1) a humanitarian desire to do something to 
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make the people feel that the government was a friend of the people, and (2) 
2 political motivation to strengthen the State. He commented that up to 
World War I, this evolving program worked splendidly, but after that time 
when unemployment insurance was added to the system and terrible inflation 
and indebtedness hit the nation, its continuance contributed to the develop. 
ment of a bankrupt Germany in 1929. This fall gave Hitler his opportunity. 

In somewhat less detail, Dr. Fay reviewed the experiences of England 
from the time of Lloyd George’s Insurance Act of 1911 which probably 
stemmed from religious and humanitarian motives. Referring to more re. 
cent experiences, the speaker said that the notion that England’s bad posi. 
tion is due to social welfare is only slightly true, and he listed the loss of the 
greater part of foreign investments, heavy debts from two World Wars, and 
trade barriers as other contributory causes. He emphasized, however, that 
extensive social security programs are responsible for bad heavy taxes which 
discourage risk capital and industrial development, and thus lay potentia] 
seeds for eventual nationalization of industries. 

As Dr. Fay concluded with comparisons and a brief review of the social 
security situation in the United States today, he advocated a cautious ap- 
proach to its further extension. He recommended that the members of his 
audience read two books, The Road to Serfdom by Frederick Hayek, and 
The Road Ahead, America’s Creeping Revolution by John T. Flynn, and then 
“think it over.” 


ON EMPHASIZING SOME GEOGRAPHIC 
ASPECTS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Dr. Henry J. WARMAN, 


Clark University. 


There is ever-increasing consciousness of the role that geography plays 
or should play in the Social Studies program. The Nineteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, published in 1948, is a contribu. 
tion by geographers stressing the “Geographic Approaches to Social Edv- 
cation.” It is impossible in this short article to treat fully the many rani- 
fications expanding from the Yearbook, so it will be my purpose to concen- 
trate on one phase of the work which is definitely in the program but which 
needs a great deal more emphasis, 

The late Dr. Ekblaw of Clark University said, “Throughout history the 
concept of place has been the criterion by which fact and principles are popv- 
larly and generally classified geographic. To the lay man the world over, 
geography relates to place; and it is this historic and popular concept of 
place, and place attributes, upon which the whole science and discipline of 
geography have been formulated and established.” (1) Dr. George T. Ren 
ner in his “Human Geography, an Ecologica] Study of Society” gives, in the 
preface, an elaboration of Dr. Ekblaw’s quotation when he writes, “The basic 
premise of geography is that everything in the social realm and every event 
in human history is tied to some specific location.” (2) 

From these statements one may proceed to the position that if these events 
and societies are fixed in some geographic region then the region and its ge- 
ographic elements, or factors, should come in for more detailed appraisal. 
In carrying on this study of the factors the student not only enhances his 
overall picture of the physical environment in which the events have taken 
place but he may become so vitally interested in one particular aspect of the 
environment that his enthusiasm is fired and society may receive in the fv- 
ture another climate expert, a great cartographer, a city or land planner, 4 
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conservation expert, or regional specialist. Herein lies another challenge to 
the social studies teacher. Recent books such as “Road to Survival” and 
“Our Plundered Planet” point out vividly the great impact made on society 
by unwise use of resources. As man makes his mark on the landscape and 
settles down into it the need arises for trained personnel who understand 
the relationship of that environment to man and society and who have a 
knowledge of the wise use of it. 


One of the most frequent, yet one of the most neglected opportunities to 
focus attention upon the environmental setting is afforded when the history 
and socia] studies teachers say, “Now, let’s look at the map.” What is usu- 
ally done is that attention is called to a few items depicted or delineated on 
the paper. The map grid, the map scale, the key, the topography, the cli- 
matie indications, and the vicinal location of the map if it is one of the small- 
er parts of the earth, are too often ignored. I quote Dr. A. K. Lobeck, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Columbia University, “Any school youngster today is a 
natural cartographer if he is given the opportunity.” (3) And in working 
with the materials of the map the student comes to realize that he is dealing 
with a product not designed just for classroom use, or a piece of “busy work,” 
but that the map is an aid to understanding affairs of the past and everyday. 
It is reasonable to expect that students of history and socia] studies should 
assume a feeling of “comfortableness” and competence when confronted with 
map work, Intelligent map use leads later to what many have termed “Map 
Intelligence.” 

There are several ways in which the Socia] Studies teacher may lead to 
more intelligent map reading. One is by using hand or desk maps that are 
not only political but also have topography indicated. An arduous mountain 
wagon trail, a winding water-level railroad, a region of great water concen- 
tration in lakes and rivers, all help a student to understand the problems and 
achievements of his forebears. Another is the drawing of several maps on 
the same seale, so that superposition may be made. Correspondence between 
maps of distribution of people, crops and the like, with maps of rainfall, ele- 
vation and vegetation, will bring into the study of events the “place” factor 
as well as the “time.” A series of history maps used primarily to show the 
chronology of events might also be used to show the persistence of the natur- 
al factors. During the last World War geographers were not too much dis- 
turbed by the remark, “How do you teach geography now with the bounda- 
ries shifting so fast?” The mountains are still there, the climatic regime 
has changed but little, the soil, vegetation and even the overall shifts in popu- 
lation have not disturbed greatly the world patterns constantly kept before 
the geographer. 

Still another way in which the Social Studies teacher may make the maps 
more meaningful is by introducing that very intriguing study of the place 
names themselves. To know that Trinidad receives its name from “The 
Trinity” — three hills in the southern part of the island — and to know that 
Honduras means to some “the Deep” calls attention to the great offshore 
depths in the Caribbean. Names of great explorers, such as Byrd, Ells- 
worth, Marquette, Indian leaders, statesmen appear over and over and cer- 
tainly these should be meaningful. 


The social studies teacher, of all teachers, mut be particularly careful not 
to make people just “dots” on a map or “spots” on a graph, for the subject 
itself demands that the people and other living organisms be decidedly alive. 
Agglomerations of people, towns and cities, although indicated by open cir- 
cles, squares and stars, must be made to have real significance. By using 
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several maps in correlation, bringing “to life” the place names, and intro. 
ducing pupil drawn maps much can be accomplished. 

In closing may I stress a few more aspects of the Social Studies teacher’: 
responsibilities. Granted that more work is needed to stress the importance 
of maps, then other phases enter. One is the focusing of attention on the 
grade level application — in other words, the graduation of maps. {4) Tp 
this should be added, “may skills” and “correlation with other subjects.” Sec. 
ond, the setting up of standards for selection of the maps at the various 
grade levels. Third, the compilation of sources which Social Studies teach. 
ers should know in order to enable them to interpret the map more complete. 
ly. Fourth, the various uses of maps to evaluate progress and actually to 
test. Fifth, regard for the map as an integral part of the program — a 
definite learning device. 

“Let’s look at the maps” to be sure, but let us really see something which 
is more than superficial. 
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HE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE CIVIL WAR 


Howarp C. OLSEN, 
East Providence Senior High School. 


Prior to the outbreak of the Civil War several] religious bodies in the Unit- 
| States had split into Northern and Southern factions over the question of 
lavery. The Abolitionist movement had aroused the emotions of the people 
» greatly regarding the moral] implications of owning slaves that conscien- 
ous members of Christian bodies in the North felt compelled to make their 
espective churches take a definite stand against slavery. Inasmuch as 
lavery was firmly imbedded into the economic structure of the South, mem- 
rs of the same religious bodies in those states could not permit the libera- 
ion of the slaves without facing economic ruin. Therefore, they proceeded 

erect a moral argument to justify their position. The result in several 
stances was separation into separate church organizations, such as the 
ethodist-Episeopal Church South and the Methodist-Episcopal Church 
North.) This latter division was not healed until this present century. 

Naturally, the same question arose in the Episcopal Church. A study of 
arious history books dealing with the period, as well as a perusal of the 
eneral Convention Journals of 1859, 1862, and 1865 seems to bring out the 
esis that such an unhappy, elongated separation did not occur in the case 
‘ the Episcopal Church for two main reasons: first, the tempers, disposi- 
ns, and general good will of the Bishops of both sections of the country 
ept the emotional manifestations of the Abolitionist movement to a mini- 
im; and secondly, the fact that the Church was organized on a national 
ale.as a confederation rather than as a federation. Perhaps this second 

int should be modified to say that the national church organization came 
mewhere between a federation and a confederation, but the attributes of 
nfederation were conspicuously evident. 

Last February I heard a history teacher in Florida say to her students 
garding the subject of State Rights, “We must admit that the States were 
ere first.” It seemed evident from this statement that there was still a 
iestion in her mind as to whether the states had lost their sovereignty when 
ey joined the Union. It might similarly be said that, “The dioceses were 
re before the National Convention.” In the case of the Union, a Civil War 
ided that the states did give up their sovereignty when they joined the 
ederal Union, whereas no such proof is available regarding the American 
hurch. 

A convention in Connecticut, meeting before there was any such thing as 
national convention, had sent Dr. Seabury to England and thence to Scot- 

i to be consecrated a Bishop. A convention of the representatives of the 
arious states was summoned to meet in Wilmington in October, 1786. The 
| of the states was called to see whether any had chosen men for Bishops. 
ew York nominated Dr. Provoost, Pennsylvania nominated Dr. White, and 
rginia nominated Dr. Griffith, who was, however, unable to undertake the 
irney to England for financial reasons. (1) 

Drs. White and Provoost were consecrated Bishops in Lambeth Chapel on 

‘oruary 4, 1787. When they returned to the United States, there were then 
ee Bishops, although one of them, Dr. Seabury, had been consecrated by 
Seotch Church. 
The next problem facing the American Church was the question of the 
‘sibility of uniting the two groups, namely: 1) The Connecticut Group, 
ich had sent Dr. Seabury for consecration, and 2) The Federal Group, 
uch had sent Dr. White and Dr. Provoost to London for consecration. 
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The New England people greatly distrusted the Federal Church. 9 
proposed revision of the Prayer Book, they thought, was designed to dest, 
the Catholic Faith. 

Both churches recognized the ancient and wise custom of requiring 
least three bishops to join in every act of consecration. Therefore, the ( 
necticut group sought to have two more bishops consecrated in Scotland} 
the Nonjurors, Dr. Jarvis and Dr. Parker of Boston. “In that event a \y 
England hierarchy would be established in affiliation with the Scotch Chu 
Its high Churchmanship and its soundness in the traditional faith would 
guaranteed in advance.” (2) 

The New England scheme failed. The Federa] Church was saved by a 
efforts of Dr. Parker, who was being sought after by both groups. The Pa 
eral Church wanted to have him consecrated in England, and thus win Mas 
chusetts from the side of New England to the side of the Federal Chu 
The New England group wanted to send him to Scotland for consecration 

“But the astute Parker had a project of his own. He had no notion of g 
ing for consecration to either London or Aberdeen; indeed, he did not wa 
the office at all. But he did want the unity of the Church. To effect this 
cooked a plan which put all the bishops in a corner. Through his manag 
ment the few clergy in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, who had no gre 
need or any wish for a bishop, decided to choose Dr. Bass of Newbury» 
for that office, and to send a formal request to all three Bishops now in 
states to unite in his consecration. This, he thought, they could not, y 
any face, refuse to do. But if they should do it, then mutual recognition; 
practical unity would be an accomplished fact. Organic unity would cs 
as a result.” (3) 

The plan was carried out in due form, and Dr. Bass was consecrated 
Bishops Seabury, Provoost, and White. 

The materia] I have quoted thus far sets forth the grounds for my sta 
ment earlier that the structure of the Episcopal Church in the United Sta 
is anything but a federation as far as historica] precedents are concerned 

A close personal friendship existed among the Bishops of Northern 
Southern dioceses. Because of these friendships and the vast amounts 
correspondence that passed among the bishops, it was easier for northa 
bishops to understand the economic implications of slavery for the Se 
than it was for Presbyterian ministers in the North to understand why Pm 
byterians in the South should continue to depend on slave labor. 

Every three years the representatives of all dioceses sat together in 
eral Convention. Such an opportunity for the establishment of a feeling 
mutual] forbearance and good wil] was not available for the leaders of of 
religious bodies. “Each section was fully aware of the others’ sentime 
Northern Churchmen had often heard the Bishop of Virginia say, and ing 
eral they agreed with him, that slavery was never to his taste; not that 
had no conscientious scruples as to its lawfulness.” (4) “They knew that 
had, like many others, emancipated slaves himself, only to find the poor a 
tures helpless vagabonds in the midst of a slave-holding community.” 4 
Indeed, manumission of individuals was a very doubtful] kindness. Whent 
sturdy Vermonter, Bishop Chase, went to live in New Orleans, he was ¢ 
pelled to purchase his Negro Jack, because he could not obtain a servant 
any other way. But having ended his residence there, he was at his ™ 
end to know what to do with Jack. (6) “Northern Churchmen knew © 
their brethren in the South were not altogether unmindful of the relig™ 
welfare of their slaves. They knew that in South Carolina there wer 
hundred and fifty congregations of Negroes for a hundred of whites; ® 
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he Bishop of Virginia had preached his Convention Sermon upon the duty 
wed by the whites to Negroes; that thousands of them were regular and 
sithful communicants.” (7) 

In spite of all these attempts at good will, slavery was still a mora] prob- 
em in the minds of many sincere churchmen. In 1860 it became increasing- 
; evident that the churchmen of good will were becoming a rather ineffec- 
‘ve minority in a nation which was being victimized on the one hand by 
anatical Abolitionists, and by equally fanatical individuals on the other 
ide, who were either too stubborn or too blind to realize that slavery had be- 
me the most costly means of supplying labor that could possibly have been 


evised. 


In 1861, when secession became a fact, the Southern Churchmen merely 
ithdrew from the Union and took the Church with them. They were quite 
ertain that each individual] diocese in the nation was autonomous, and 
ence, perfectly capable of carrying on its work unbroken whether the dio- 
ese was @ part of a national confederation or merely a part of a new south- 
rn confederation. To the Southerners, the national union itself had been 
erely a confederation, and each state could demand the first allegiance of 
ts citizens. This is obvious from the attitude of Robert E. Lee when Presi- 
ient Lincoln offered him the position of Commanding Officer of the Federal 
Forces at the outbreak of the war. Lee loved the Union and hated slavery, 
ut he felt that he could never draw his sword against his native state of 
Virginia. 

When the next General Convention met in 1862 the Civil War was in full 
wing. If any Southern Bishop or Deputy had attempted to cross military 
nes for the purpose of attending the Convention he would have put his life 
. jeopardy. Nevertheless, the records of the Convention show no official 
recognition of the existence of a Civil War. The roll of the Southern dele- 
rates was called each day. “The Convention had a precedent for this ac- 
ron. Once, long before, the delegates from a geographical section had been 
aosent. A belt of yellow fever had cut off New England from the other 
States. At that time, the Church had accepted the physical explanation, and 
roceeded without the absent brethren. The same thing was done now. The 
Convention tacitly adopted the same theory which had controlled the action 
f the Southern dioceses. There was a physical obstacle in the way of their 

ming. But every day the rol] of all the States was called. The delegates 

ight come and take their seats if they would or could. The possibility of 
ny diocese being voluntarily absent was ignored.” (8) 

By the time the next Convention met in 1865, the War was over. The 
eegates from the South came to the Convention and took their seats. No 

e attempted to interfere. It was assumed that their previous absence re- 
sulted entirely from a physical obstacle, and the fact that there had ever 
een a separation in the Church was ignored. 

It was inevitable, of course, that some specific problems related to the 
“u»)ect should arise to plague the Convention of 1865, but the essential prob- 
em of restoring the delegates to their former places and thus re-affirming 
‘ne unity of the Church was solved, and thus made it possible to work out a 
‘olution for the other minor problems of re-adjustment. I shall now discuss 
‘tree of these questions. 

When the Southern Dioceses found themselves cut off from the rest of 
‘se Church in 1861 they proceeded to form a confederation of Southern dio- 
eses just as the Southern States had formed the Confederate States of 


AMerica. 
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Bishop Polk was a graduate of West Point, and hence his commission ing 
Confederate army was more or less forced upon him. The fact that Bishp P 
did accept the commission, however, was one of the points of contention raj e 
in the Convention of 1865. It was strictly contrary to tradition, said some 
the delegates to the Convention of 1865, for a clergyman to accept a mi 
tary appointment other than as a member of the Chaplain’s Corps. Whe 
was brought out that Bishop Polk had died in battle with a blood-stain 
Prayer Book in his pocket, the delegates to the Convention of 1865 
cussed this issue no further. 

The second problem facing the Convention of 1865 involved the consecy 
tion of Dr. R. H. Wilmer as Bishop of Alabama. It has already been not 
that Bishop Cobbs of Alabama died before the Southern Convention met 
Montgomery. The Diocese of Alabama met in special convention and ele 
ed Dr. R. H. Wilmer to succeed Bishop Cobbs. Now the problem was: H 
would they proceed to get Dr. Wilmer consecrated? The Southern Conve 
tion decided to act as a Genera] Council. The consent of the several] sta 
ing committees of the Southern dioceses was secured, and the senior bish 
of the group proceeded to consecrate Dr. Wilmer with the necessary two: 
consecrators. 

The Convention of 1865 decided that the consecration of Bishop Wilm 
was proper, and thus the second problem was solved. 

The third problem which nearly upset the plans for re-uniting the Chur 
came quite unexpectedly. The trouble it caused came close to preserving é 
union. The House of Bishops proposed a thanksgiving service for “the: 
toration of peace and the re-establishment of the National Government o 
the whole land.” The Bishop of North Carolina protested. He said that i 
Southerners had to accept the outcome of the war, but they were not tha 
ful. They had prayed that it might have been otherwise. He further stat 
that the Southern Churchmen were ready to “return thanks for peace to ti 
country, and unity to the Church.” Bishop Stevens of Pennsylvania pm 
posed that the words of the Bishop of North Carolina be substituted for t 
original resolution. “This proposal was passed by the House of Bishops 
a vote of sixteen to seven.” (9) When the amended resolution was offer 
in the House of Deputies, Horace Binney of Pennsylvania moved to rest 
the origina] phrase giving thanks “for the re-establishment of the Nation 
Government over the whole land.” and to add to it “and for the remoyel 4 
the great occasion of national dissension and estrangement to which our lat 
troubles were due” (referring to slavery). (10) 

Dr. Kerfoot, President of Trinity Colloge, came to the rescue of a tens 
situation. He had lost much in the Civil War. He had been a prisoner 
the Confederates. His goods had all been destroyed by the Confederates. 5 
had suffered so much that his loyalty and patriotism were unquestioned. & 
begged the Convention to remember that it had itself invited and urged t 
Southern delegates to come; that the place to celebrate the triumph of 
Northern arms was outside of the Church; that not only the present butt 
future peace of the Church was at stake; that if the Church should be led 
its passions now, future unity would be impossible; that “their thanksgivig 
for unity and peace should ascend to the throne ef God in such a form tha 
all could honestly join in it.” (11) 

As a result of this plea by Dr. Kerfoote, Mr. Binney’s motion was @ 
feated, and the modified resolution of the House of Bishops was adopted. 

Following this action, and the adjournment of the Convention of 184 
the delegates of the Southern Church that had been set up in 1861 met om 
more at Augusta, Georgia, closed out the affairs of the group, and the Pre 
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tant Episcopal Church of the Confederate States of America was no more. 
The wisdom displayed by the Churchmen of both North and South dur- 
yg this whole unfortunate affair was unparalled in the records of any other 
ligious body in this country. Above all else it brought out the validity of 
e two most important characteristics of the American Church: first, the 
wer that comes through personal associations made possible by a national 
hurch, and secondly, the importance of loca] diocesan sovereignty in certain 
Fairs. The fact that each Diocese, like each State, was sovereign in domes- 
. affairs made it possible for the Southern Churchmen to preserve a valid 
Murch and a valid Ministry during the Civil War. But when great, funda- 
ental matters of doctrine come up, the Church, like the Nation, was one. 
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Here is the complete, up-to-date history 
of the United States from the period of 
discovery to the present, including such re- 
cent events as the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, the ad- 
mission of Israel to the United Nations. 


New study aids, a new format, new illus- 
trations, 61 new maps, are features you will 
wish to know more about in the new Muz- 
zey. Send for circular #460. 
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BOOKS 


In the mind of Samuel Flagg Bemis, noted scholar of America’s diplomatic 
»istory, the man who did more than any other individual to formulate our 
foreign policy was John Quincy Adams. Doctor Bemis rests his case on the 
evidence submitted in his most recent book, John Quincy Adams (New York, 
1949). A very convincing case it is, too. 

Although Adams failed in his attempts to negotiate successfully treaties 
with Great Britain (the only 19th Century power really to be contended with 
on the oceans) suppressing slave trade or acknowledging the principle of 
freedom of the seas, and although he had to write off his attempts at Pan- 
Americanism as a fiasco, “Old Man Eloquent” did compile a formidable rec- 
ord of diplomatic successes as minister plenipotentiary or as Secretary of 
State. The Prussian Treaty of 1799, the Treaty of Ghent, and treaties of 
1222 with France, 1824 with Tunis, 1824 with Russia, 1825 with Columbia 
all can be credited to Adams’ direct influence. But his greatest diplomatic 
accomplishments are to be noted in the Treaty of 1818 with England, the 
Transcontinental Treaty of 1819 with Spain and the formulation of the poli- 
cies of the Monroe Doctrine. 

In the principles that underlay Adams’ negotiations can be discovered the 
foundations of American foreign policy — self-determination, independence, ~ 
non-colonization, non-intervention, non-entanglement in European affairs, 
freedom of the seas. These were fundamentals that Adams either acquired 
from the wisdom of our Founding Fathers or formulated by himself. 

This astute biography of our greatest diplomatist is a worthy addition to 
the publications eredited to the author. What his style lacks in readability is 
more than compensated for in reliability. Foremost and most thorough of 
contemporary historians of American diplomacy, Samue] Flagg Bemis has 
added to his stature with this thorough record of the contributions of John 
Quincy Adams to our lives, 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans by S. Norman Feingold (Bellman 
Publishing Co., Boston 1949, 254 pp. index, $6.00) will be welcome to scholar- 
ship students and to directors of guidance. It consists of a compilation of 
student aids embracing some twenty million dollars, with information about 
qualifications, funds available, and methods of application. Three indexes 
make a simple guide to the use of this handbook. 

Educators will immediately notice that two broad fields are omitted, 
grants offered by higher educationa! institutions and those offered by pri- 
vate secondary schools, inclusion of which would probably run to many vol- 
umes, but the existence of such aids must be kept in mind in contempiating 
the general field. While the coverage is extensive, in the industria] field the 
exclusion of programs offered by Allis-Chalmers and Montsanto Chemical, 
while those of General Electric and the Norfolk & Western Railroad are men- 
tioned seems unwarrantedly arbitrary. Also a section such as that separate- 
ly listing 26 scholarships offered by the American Association of University 
Women uses up 18 pages where condensation or graph form might include 
the same material more simply. 

Dr. Feingold’s book is obviously a sincere effort and very worthwhile to 
those in guidance work who require at their fingertips this type of compila- 
ton. Some edueators to give pause and think of the larger significance of 
student aid in the educational scene. There is not perhaps voiced in this vol- 
ume the humanizing interest in the spirit of the donations, in the sense of 
trust which a recipient might feel for his aid. 
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CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 5- AUGUST 18, 1950 


AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM, with 
A CORE THEME — American Citizenship. 
A CORE COURSE — Social Factors in American Citie 
zenship. 
SUPPLEMENTING WORKSHOPS — Economics, Edu 
cation, English, Geography, and History. 
RELATED COURSES — in these same fields. 
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It will be the purpose of the core course to serve as a Uni 
ing feature, participated in regularly by instructors Ing 
the workshops. 


The workshops carry the following titles: 
Current U. S. Economic Problems; Character and Gite 
zenship Development; Some Great American Biographies: 
Geography in Education; Problems in American Soe 
History. 

Much attention will be given to individual needs. 


For students not desiring to participate in either the com 
course or workshops, the following courses will be availabig 
ECONOMICS: Economic History of the United States. 
EDUCATION: Teaching the Social Studies: Methods aia 
Curriculum ; The Secondary School Program 
Integrating the Curricular and Extra-Gim 
ricular Activities; Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. 
ENGLISH. Survey of American Literature. 
GEOGRAPHY: American Problems in Political Geography 
Economic Geography of the United Stateg 
Geography, Climatology, and Cartom 
raphy. 
HISTORY: U. S. History in the 20th Century. 
Instruction will be at an advanced college level, primarily 
for secondary school teachers and administrators, advanted 
college students, and graduate students. 


Tuition — $80.00 for two courses. Dormitory facilities 
available. 


Credits — Three semester hours per course. 


For a catalog, address . 
Dean Homer P. Little, Director of the Summer Sehow 
Clark University, Worcester 3, Massachusetts | 
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